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INTRODUCTION 


T his selection of animal stories is designed to 
provide boys and girls with a volume of worth¬ 
while tales by some of the best and most interesting 
writers who have found in living creatures a theme 
for fccinating story-telling. In order to make the 
selection ^ complete as was practicable, the word 
“ animals ” has been interpreted in its widest diction¬ 
ary meaning, and so a number of representative stories 
about famous birds and even fishes, as well as some 
legendary creatures, is included among the fifty. All 
that is neither mineral nor vegetable has been accepted 
as being *• animal.” 

Thus the Christmas cuckoo appears alongside the 
fabulous hounds of the antlered Herne, and Mark 
1'wain’s immortal and immovable frog stniggles un¬ 
successfully a few pages from the equally immortal 
Rab : wWle Grip, the raven who was poor dim-Mtted 
Barnaby Rudge s closest companion, croaks not far from 
enchanted steed 

trom the Fabian Nights gallops through the clouds 
outpacing Pegasus himself. 

However not all the stories have been taken from the 
helves of ficuon For general interest and for variety, 
such stones as Captain Cook’s own narrative of the 
hunting-and eating \~<y{ the first kangaroos seen by 
Europeans and a contemporary description of life on 
Kobinson Crusoe s lonely island are included, as are a 
“‘'ll®' ■mniortals from books of fairy 
“r ^“lll^'y deserv-ing of their place in such 
a collection of well-loved and famous stories ; and so 
Hans Andersen, Charles Perrault, the brothers Grimm 
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and the whimsical Charles Collodi find their place 
beside Anna Sewell, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Jonathan 
Swift, George Eliot, and Maria S. Cummins. Legends 
will be found with stirring adventures, stories about 
pets with stories of the untamed wild, the incredible 
with the humorous, the story of a far-off yesterday with 
the story of to-day. 

Of each sto^ it may truly be said it achieved wide 
popularity in its own right and deserves to be known 
for itself. Indeed, a great many are classics. The best¬ 
loved animals in English literature will be found in 
these stories, and it is hoped that if the present intro¬ 
duction to them serves its intended purpose it will lead 
readers to a greater enjoyment of the volumes from 
which the stories were taken. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that readers will be suf¬ 
ficiently encouraged by these stories to turn to other 
writings by many of the same authors and to discover for 
themselves the new delights which are stored for all 
time in their pages. 
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BLACK BEAUTY 
AND CAPTAIN 


Black Beauty^ now owned by a London cab-driver after spending 
his earlier years in the country, shares a stable with Captain, 
a horse with a history. One day Captain tells his companion 
of his earlier years and of the time when he rode in a cavalry 

Light Brigade at Balaclava. This story is taken from ''Black 
Beauty," one of the most popular books about a horse ever 


called him Jerry, I shall do the same. Polly, his wife, was 

little mouth. The hoy was nearly twelve years old—a tall, frank, 
good-tempered lad; and little Dorothy (Dolly they called her) was 

fond of each other; I never, before or since, knew such a happy, 
merry family. 























FLEETWING 


By JOHANN DAVID WYSS 

The story of the family of a Swiss pastor who emigrated at the 
ettd of the seventeenth century and was shipterecked on an 
tsland in the Pacific is related in "The Swiss Family Robinson " 
from which the present narrative is taken. It tells hose the pastor 
and his boys go big-game hunting in their Pacific paradise 
and capture an ostrich, which is named Fleetwing, and soon 
becomes an adaptable and x^ery fast steed. 

















THE LEGEND OF HERNE 


By HARRISON AINSWORTH 

This is the story of Herne, the legendary hunter of Windsor 
forest, told by Hector Cutbeard to a group of cronies in the 
large kitchen of Windsor Castle in the days when Henry the 
Eighth was courting pretty Anne Bolcyn. It is a legend that 
begins in the turbulent times of the boy-king Richard the 
Second, and continues through the reigns of seven monarchs. 
Heme, with his antlered headdress, leading his band of spectral 
huntsmen, and accompanied by ghostly hounds still roams the 
great forest when Bluff King Hal goes hunting, as is related in 
Windsor Castle," from which this story is taken. 

XTEARLY a century and a half ago. about the middle of the 

of the forest a young man named Herne. He was expert beyond his 
woodcraft, and consequently in great favour 
sCed^at th"®' 'T Whenever he 

a^on auT. "'‘h '>>' longbow; 

d^t ?f e K r" young keeper was his constant atten- 

W Hubert T 7 '>'» bl^ck hounds of 

*l>an injury. ' ’ tather tended to his advantage 





















THE CHRISTMAS CUCKOO 


By FRANCES BROWNE 

Most stories about cuckoos portray the bird as a selfish and 
rather foolish creature, but here is the exception to the general 
rule. The grey’ cuckoo brought valuable gifts to the two cobblers 
who gave tt warmth and lodging and a slice of barley bread 
one Yulettde. Such is human nature that the cobbler 

brothers chose very differently of the proffered gifts, and both 
had to journey far and fare worse than hitherto before they 
toere able to settle down in true content and good-fellowship. 

J his story is taken from "Granny's Wonderful Chair." 

of a bleak moor 

»bi:nirs“fs:;" b..., 

«aid there were no shoes so h P'opl® 

i,r 

rabbled for the queen and the ' • by bis own account, 

lasts were new h^set urhl , abarp, hia 

set up hts stall m a neat cottage tvith two windows. 



























ANDROCLES AND THE LION 


The story of the runaway slave Androcles and the lion he be- 
made it into a play. The present version i> from " The History of 

T here was a certain slave named Androcles, who was so ill- 
treated by his master that his life became insupportable. 
Finding no remedy for what he sulfcred, he at length said to himself; 
“It is better to die than to continue to live in such hardships and 

away from my master. If I am taken again, I know that 1 shall be 
punished with a cruel death; but it is better to die at once than to live 
in misery. If I escape, I must betake myself to deserts and woods, 
inhabited only by wild beasts; but they cannot treat me more cruelly 
than I have been treated by my fellow-creatures; therefore, I will 

Having formed this resolution, he took an opportunity of leaving 
only escaped from c 








THE WINGED HORSE 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
BeUcrophon was a young man whose great courage required the 
strength of a child's^ simpU faith before he was ready and pre- 

evil. Tht beautiful winged horse Pegasus, an immortal creature 
goaded the brave young man with a power of flight that enabled 


C ® fountain gushed out of a hill- 

side in the marvellous land of Greece. And for aught I know 
after so many thousand years, it is still gushing out of the very self- 
pleasant fountain, welling 
irrahly forth and sparkling down the hill-side in the golden sunset, 
when a hantkome young man named Bellerophon drew near its 































RAB AND HIS FRIENDS 


By JOHN BROWN 


The true story o] the old and faithful Rah is one of the best¬ 
loved of all Scottish animal stories. The setting is Edinburgh 
in a very different age from the present, and Rab is first met 
when ttvo boys chase a dog after the close of a dog-fight. Rab, 
with his one eye and one ear, almost toothless, yet ever ready 
to give of his best for his friends, is one of the canine immortals 
of literature. 


POUR-AND-THIRTY years ago, Bob Ainslie and I were 
X coming up Infirmary Street from the High School, our 
kMw howintertwisted, as only lovers of boys 

When we got to the top of the street, and turned north, we espied 
a crowd at the Tron Church. “A dog-fight!” shouted Bob, and was 
Li T r ‘*’nt it might not be 

Z? a L' 8“' “P' bny-nnture? and human nature 

too? Md don’t we all wish a house on fire not to be out before we 
Z.K K •>>“• fighting; old Isaac says they "delight” in it, and 
tLsM tLZ f"'* "O' O'""’ fi"onuse they like 

to see the fight. They see three of the great cardinal virtues of doe 
or man-^ourage, endurance, and skill-in intense action This 

nten Lve in wSg^LZ^S m ““ 

bre^wht b“1 LZer”' “h' ""1“ " '’'"'"“g’'- 

nnaccustomed to war. buZo^LtS LlrTT^^^ 

























her carefully and firmly up, leaving the face uncovered; and then 
lifting her, he nodded again sharply to me, and with a resolved but 
utterly miserable face, strode along the passage, and down staire, 
followed by Rah. I also followed, with a light; but he didn’t need it. 
I went out, holding stupidly the light in my hand in the frosty air; 


not to be meddled with, and he was strong, and did not need it. 
He laid her down as tenderly, as safely, as he had lifted her out ten 

days before_as tenderly as when he had her first in his arms when 

she was only "A. G.”—sorted her, leaving that beautiful sealed face 
open to the heavens; and then taking Jess by the head, he moved 
away. He did not notice me, neither did Rab, who presided alone 
behind the cart. 

I stood till they passed through the long shadow of the College, 










THE JUMPING FROG OF 
CALAVERAS COUNTY 


mining camp is one of the author's best-known humorous tales, and 
is possibly the most popular of all American aramal stories. Jim 
Smiley was a rare type of gambler, but he more than met his match 
when he showed his jumping frog to a stranger who was passing 


Wheeler, and inquired after my friend’s friend, Leonidas W. Smiley, 







! JUMPING F 
which follows 







been saw’d off by a circular saw, and when 


far enough, and the money was all up, and 

























TAMING A COLT 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT 

At Plumfield, wherelMr. and Mrs. Bhatr ran a school for boys, 
Dan teas something of a problem. He had the urge to run away 
and see the wide world for\himself. fust being active and getting 
into scrapes with the other boys failed to satisfy his demanding 

it was Dan himself who discovered a way of using up his boyish 
energy in accepting a colt’s challenge, and thereby learned a very 
useful lesson. This story is taken from “Little Men." 

“\ \ THAT in the world is that boy doing?" said Mrs. Jo to her- 
triangle as if for a wager. He was all alone, and seemed 

















THE WISE AND 
THE FOOLISH 


In Greece in the olden days j^sop told kis stories to his fellow- 
countrymen little thinking that the doings and misdoings of the 
animals of whom he spoke would be recounted many hundreds 
of years later. Not only are the stories he told then famous 
to-day, but so are the morals he added, some of which have 
become household phrases. These examples of his story-telling 
are taken from ‘Vi'jop’f Fables." 

I. THE COUNTRY MOUSE AND THE CITY MOUSE 







clapped his paw upon one of them, 
death when the little suppliant impl 
manner, begging him not to staii 



TORTOISE 



THE ROYAL FALCON 















PERISH HECTOR! 















PERISH HECTORI 


Tictu^s do™ the boys’ throats in order to get the meal over. 

It’s a bit of a go, ain’t it?” observed Dicky Brown, who could 
never quite master the poUtest form of his native tongue. 

Rather, said I—"awkward for somebody.” 

Then, as my eyes fell on Tempest, complacently cutting a slice off 
the loaf, an idea occurred to me. 

'“®*'.D‘cky.” said I, feeling that I was walking on thin ice. 














A POLAR HUNT 


By W. H. G. KINGSTON 

"ShitloT^ Maid" prepare to welcome King Neptune and his 
three days later, when the first whale is sighted. The crew forget 


O UR ship made good progress, considering the impediments 
in her way, towards ^e hshing-grounds in the North, to 

we were sailing among patches of ice and icebergs, or through lanes 
penetrating into packs of m 


le of his mates, wj 


le dangers which su 


oon forget the first day of May, which 1 
as unlike May Day at home as any day 

mperature went, though 




iling through a sea 

ly boy, for we are going to have 
an old whaler, David M'Gee by 
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THE INTELLIGENT HORSES 




















unlike those of a philosopher, 
lew and difficult phenomenon. 


h him; or, perhaps, were really amazed at 
f different in habit, feature, and complexion 





























1, I understood what- 


tolerably well. 




















THE BIRD FANCIERS 






























le unlucky chase 
























the story that Mistrust and Timorous told him, of how they were 
frightened with the sight of the lions. Then said Christian to himself 
again, These beasts range in the night for their prey; and if they 


should meet with me in the dark, how should 1 shift them? how 











ROZINANTE SETS OUT 



IIES 

f the knights of 























ON ROBINSON CRUSOE’S 
ISLAND 


By RICHARD WALTER 

The author of this account of the “Centurion's" arrival at 
Juan Fernandez was the chaplain of that ship, which was the 
flagship of the squadron under Anson’s command. Alexander 
Selkirk, to whom he refers, was the original castaway from 
whose adventures and experiences Defoe created the story of 
Robinson Crusoe. The “Centurion" arrived at the lonely island 
in 1740. The enormous treasure which Anson brought back to 
England from this voyage was paraded in procession through 
London's streets. It filled thirty-two wagons, and the ship’s 
company marched ahead with the band playing and colours 
flying. However, i 

S OON after our passing Straits Le Maire, the scurvy began to 
make its appearance amongst us; and our long continuance 
>t sea, the fatigue we underwent, and the vi 


its spreading to such a degree, that, 
but few on board who were not 
in some ucgrcc ...... ... -id, in that month, no less than 

forty-three died of it on board the Centurion. But. though we thought 

. . - -L-j -to an extraordinary height, and 

advanced to the northward, its 


_it with, had occasioned 

at the latter end of April there 
le degree afflicted with 


that the distemper had then 
were willing to hope that, a 

malignity would abate; yet we found, on the contrary, 


month of May w 


did not 


—.ar double that number; and, as 

26^10 irnd tm the middle of June, the mortality went on increasing, 
Ld the disease extended it-'f - omdimouslv. that, after the loss 

*'*Wth ^is terrible disease we’^struggled the greatest part of the 
time of our beating round Cape Horn; and, though it did not then 


prodigiously, that, after the loss 
could not, at last, muster more than 
tch capable of duty. 

































A BOY AND A BIRD 


By CHARLES DICKENS 


Poor Bamaby Budge, a youth of simple and wandering wits, 
who lived with his mother in the eighteenth century, told most of 
his boyish secrets to two persons—Gabriel Varden the locksmith, 
and Grip, the boy's pet raven. But even Gabriel suspected Grip 
of being a bird of ill-omen, and, as the sequel shows, perhaps 
he was not altogether mistaken, for Bamaby and Grip had to 
share considerable peril and misfortune. This story is taken from 
“Bamaby Budge.” 


G abriel stood staring at the door. “ Is that Bamaby outside 
there?” 

“Ay!” he cried, looking in and nodding. “Sure enough it's Bamaby 
—how did you guess?” 

“By your shadow,” said the locksmith. 

“Oho!” cried Bamaby, glancing over his shoulder. “He’s a merry 
fellow, that shadow, and keeps close to me, though I am silly. We 
have such pranks, such walks, such runs, such gambols on the grassl 
Sometimes he’ll be half as tall as a church steeple, and sometmM 
no bigger than a dwarf. Now he goes on before, and now behind, 
and anon he’ll be stealing slyly on, on this side, or on that, stopping 
whenever I stop, and thinking I can’t see him though I have my 
eye on him sharp enough. Oh! he’s a merry fellow. Tell me is he 
silly too? I think he is.” 

As he spoke, he caught up the light, and waved it with a wild laugh 
above his head. „ , . • a 

“Softly_gently,” said the locksmith, exerting all his influence 

to keep him calm and quiet. “I thought you had been asleep. 

“So I have been asleep,” he rejoined, with widely opened eyes. 
“There have been great faces coming and going—close to my face, 
and then a mile away—low places to creep through, whether 1 

























































roid rousing the people by 











































known him as a boy, and a kindly Mr. Haredale worked jor his 
pardon, and were eventually successful in their efforts. Barnaby 
and Grip come to the Golden Key, where a truly warm welcome 


It was a loud shouting, mingled with boisterous acclamations, 
























A ROYAL ADVENTURE 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT 

of the Royal Guard of King Louis XI of France, is surprised 
to find in the person of the King someone he has recently met in 

sallies with the members of his Court Louis rides off to enjoy his 
day's sport, which includes baiting a cardinal. An intrepid 
hunter, he rushes into danger, and it is the spear of his young 
Scots guard that saves the monarch. This story is taken from 
'"Quentin Durward." 

K ing LOUIS entered the presence-chamber. 

Quentin, like all others, turned his eyes upon him; and 
started so suddenly that he almost dropt his weapon, when he 
recognised in the King of France the companion of his morning 







is jest inwardly, without laugh 





















THE ENCHANTED HORSE 


























THREE SPORTSMEN 

By IZAAK WALTON 

Three keen sportsmen, an angler (Piscator), a falconer (Auceps), 
and a huntsman (Venator), meet one bright May morning, 
and, such being the habit of sportsmen in all ages, discuss tohere 










THREE SPORTSMEN 


1 liberty to bla 













A NAMELESS KITTEN 


By MARIA S. CUMMINS 

This story of an unfortunate orphan girl and the grey-and- 
white kitten which for a brief month was her constant compamon 
and her only source of pleasure and affection is one that hm 
been read by numberless children during the past century. The 
author was an American whose name to-day is best known 
for the first book she wrote. "The Lamplighter," from which 


I T was growing dark in the city. Upon the wooden doorstep of 
a dark and unwholesome-looking house sat a little girl, who 
was eazing up the street with much earnestness. The house door, 
which was open behind her, was close to the sidewalk; and the step 
on which she sat was so low that her little unshod feet rested on the 
cold bricks. It was a chilly evening m November, and a light tall ot 
snow had only served to render the narrow streets and dark Ian 
dirtier and more cheerless than ever. 

The little girl was scantily clad, in garments of the poorest d«crip- 
tion Her hair was long and very thick, but uncombed 
beaming, her features thin and sharp, her whole appearance 

“"shfhid to be sure, fine dark eyes; but so unnaturally large did 
they iem, ’in contrast to her thin puny f-^J^at they only increased 
theVculianty of it, without en^ncng td Jhe had a' rllother 
n'TZ The haitt) ThttieTdl; afd partial eyes would 

T"meTf d"ay,"hTt ^Te‘wafthl T-lTS 

Sedtera:.dThtiov:no~^^^^ 

and alone in the world. 
































THE WILD HERDS 













































THE BLACK BEAR OF 
THE HURONS 


By ]. FENIMORE COOPER 

Major Duncan Heyuard visits the camp of Magua, the chief 
of a band of cruel Huron braves. Magua holds captive Uncos, 
who provides the title for "The Last of the Mohicans." the 
book from which this story is taken, and also some white roon^. 
Hevward pretends to be a doctor, and as such « accepted by 
Maeua. but he is alarmed when a black bear takes an interest 
in his doings. He has for the moment forgotten that Hawk-eye. 
a famous scout, is in the district. 

n /TArUA raisine his arm, shook it at the captive—the light 
M sHver 'ornaments attached to his bracelet «ttl.ng the 

trembling agitation of the limb, as, m a tone of vengeance, 
exclaimed, in English— 

:;^h:aiing'^m will "ever bnng the dead Huroi. to life/ 

ml r^rHuron dogs, thatlhey may look upon a warnor. 
KW ™s rds arroffended; th% scent the blood of a coward. 

hi, h„d. Th, modor, ,™l 
u„rds .o imcrrup. his 

if n bright gleam shot from his hand, uhith \\a 
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Instead of pursuing his way among those lodges where Heyward 
had already made his unsuccessful search, his companion turned 
aside, and proceeded directly towards the base of an adjacent 























URSUS AND HOMO 





























e; may you walk long in this vaH 
1, growling out, “Live on, you w 


URSUS, PHILOSOPHER. 


THE POINTER AND THE FISH 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES 

In this story tiu famous naturalist tells of how a pointer he 

power of thinking and acting quite originally for htelf. This 


E xperience certainly educates the dog as it does tl 
After long acquaintance and practice in the field v 


r long acquaintance and practice in the field we learn 
e habits and ways of game—to know where it will or not be 
way dashes swiftly up a hedge, 


















THE SHEPHERDS’ TROPHY 


On the day when Owd Bob, son of Battle, the most famous 
sheepdog in the North of England, competes for the chance of 
winning outright the coveted Shepherds’ Trophy he is maUhed 
against the best dogs at shepherding in the whole of the British 
Isles. Owd Bob is getting on in years, but his skill and speed are 

However, there is a dramatic moment when U seems Owd Bob’s 
chance has gone, and the thousands of spectators hold their 
breath. This story is taken from “Owd Bob.” 


T T broke calm and beautiful, no cloud on the horizon, no threat 
A of storm in the air—a fitting day on which the Shepherds' 
Trophy must be won outright. 

And well it was so. For never since the founding of the Dale Trials 
had such a concourse been gathered together on the north bank of 












TROPHY 























staring, unnaturally bright; his hent body was projected 


the sheep in. And the Tailless Tyke, tongue out, flanks 
















A STRANGE REUNION 


By CHARLES COLLODI 

that misfortune ivas ready to overtake him. However, the worst 

happiness. This story is from "The Adventures of Pinocchio." 

r HE theatre was full an hour before the performance. 

Not another seat could have been purchased even for it 








all the spectators laughed, and 
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UNEASY FREEDOM 


















































THE UGLY DUCKLING 


By HANS ANDERSEN 


So he went off on his own, feeling that life in some way had treated 
him unfairly and that he was unwanted. He endured a hard and 

despair. Only then did he discover his true self, and learn that life 
has a way of offering compensation for tears and unhappiness. 


























































THE COVERLEY HUNT 


By JOSEPH ADDISON 

The genial old knight Sir Roger de Coverley, after whom a 
dance was named, is a typical portrait of a benevolent English 

a bound book devoted entirely to his own history. 

H ad not exercise been absolutely necessary for our well¬ 
being, Nature would not have made the body so proper 
for it, by giving such an activity to the limbs, and such a plian^ to 
every part as necessarily produce those compressions, extensions, 























DRESSED KANGAROO 









THE FORGOTTEN RABBITS 

By GEORGE ELIOT 

at school—his pet rablnts had died. She dreaded the timezvhen he 
would learn the truth for himself, and with reason. However, Tom 
was not an unkind boy, and he couldfind forgiveness for a though 
less sister who was very distressed, and even share his plumcake 
with her and take her fishing next day. This story is taken from 
"The Mill on the Floss." 


TT was a heavy disappointment to Maggie that she was not allowed 
-L to go with her father in the gig when he went to fetch Tom home 































THE MOCK TURTLE’S STORY 


By LEWIS CARROLL 
After folloteing the White Rabbit into a strange wonderland. 


Alice m 


and almost before she has had time to collect her wits she finds 
herself being introduced by no less a person than the Queen of 

Turtle. And thus she comes to meet the incredible Mock Turtle 
and hears a strange story, witnesses a strange dance, and is 
entertained by an even stranger song. After which it is her 
turn to talk and entertain. This story is taken from “Alice's 


A lice looked up. and there stood the Queen with her arms 
folded, frowning like a thunderstorm. 

"Have you seen the Mock Turtle yet?” 

"No,” said Alice. "I don’t even know what a Mock Tuttle is.” 
“It’s the thing Mock Turtle Soup is made from,” said the Queen. 
“I never saw one, or heard of one,” said Alice. ^ 

“Come on, then,” said the Queen, “and he shall tell you his history. 
They very soon came upon a Gryphon, lying fast asleep in the 
sun. “Up, lazy thing!” said the Queen, “and take this young lady 
to see the Mock Turtle, and to hear his history,” and she walked ott 


leaving Alice alone with the Gryphon. 

They had not gone far before they saw the Mock Turtle in tn 
distance, sitting sad and lonely on a little ledge of rock, and. as they 
came nearer, Alice could hear him sighing as if his heart 
break. She pitied him deeply. “What is his sorrow?” she asked the 
Gryphon, and the Gryphon answered, very nearly in the same words 
as before, “It’s all his fancy, that. He hasn’t got no sorrow, you know. 

^ So they went up to the Mock Turtle, who looked at them with 
large eyes full of tears, but said nothing. 






MOCK TURTLE'S STORY 
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“I can tell you more than that, if you like,” said the Gryphon. 
“Do you know why it’s called a whiting?” 

"I never thought about it.” said Alice. “Why?” 

"It does the boots and shoes" the Gryphon replied very gravely. 
Alice was quite puzzled. “Does the boots and shoes!” she repeated 

“Why, what are yotsr shoes done with?” said the Gryphon. “I 
mean, what makes them so shiny?” 








THE YELLOW HORSE 




































































A CUNNING TRIO 


















































truwelpeter: "Oh, you nasty, horrid boy; there you are at it agai 
' she had just laid herself up for a fortnight's sleep, and then s 



































HEIDIE’S KITTENS 


By JOHANNA SPYRI 

Adelheid—better known as Heidi-^ho has spent her young life 
in the country with her grandfather’s goats, suddenly finds 
herself a member of a notable family in the large German city 
of Frankfort, where she is to be companion to Klara Sesemann. 
However, the little country girl proves a disappointment to the 
unbending housekeeper, and Heidi U glad to get out of the hg 
house and explore the city. She returns, late for a meal, with 
some new-found friends, and the result is almost disastrous. 
This story is from "Heidi." 


W HEN Heidi opened h( 
she could not in the 
rubbed her eyes very hard, a 


eyes on her Brst day in Frankfort 
last understand what she saw. She 


















































THE WHITE SNAKE 

























A PIRATE’S PARROT 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Long John Silver was cook aboard the "Hispaniola'' a schooner 
fitted out to seek for the hidden treasure of a notorious piraU 
named Captain Flint. The "Hispaniola's'' search is related by 
young Jim Hawkins in "Treasure Island,'' from which this 
narrative is taken. Perhaps it was not surprising, in the strange 
circumstances, that Long John should name his parrot Cap'n 
Flint—although the parrot was a ladyt 
ONG JOHN SILVER, our ship’s cook—Barbecue, as 
men called him—carried his crutch^ by a lanyard round 










































































hundred guineas, to help him 
I think wc were all pleased 


on his further wandenngs. 
to be so cheaply quit of him. 




















ISLAND COMPANIONS 


By DANIEL DEFOE 


For years the only man m 
who had been cast ashore c 
had only a few domestic 
caught a parrot and taught 
fashion, and then he begat 
with goats. First he had to 
he taught himself how to ru 
his island life of bmetine 
month more full and inter 
"The Adventu 


t his lonely island, Robinson Crusoe, 
ifter a shipwreck in unknown waters, 
animals for company. However, he 
it to converse with him in its imitative 
n to experiment as a dairy farmer— 
> catch his goats and tame them; next 
in a primitive dairy. And so gradually 
ss developed and became month by 
■esting. This narrative is taken from 
res of Robinson Crusoe." 


HAD a gr 


vhole island, and now resolved to 
Tot nowder and^stot than usual, 
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journey, without settled place of abode, had been so unpleasant to 
me, that my own house, as I called it to myself, was a perfect settle¬ 
ment to me compared to that; and it rendered everything about me 








COMPANIONS 























A DEEP-SEA HUNT 
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THE FROG AND THE RHINO 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE 


hunting gorillas they encountered an adventure in which, as 
Peterkin indulged in some tmtticisms, but he was lucky a short 
was not so lucky. This story is taken from "The Gorilla Hunters." 


■ village. Jack, Peterkin, Makarooroo and I embarked in 































THE GORDONITES’ PIGEONS 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR 


Eric Williams and his close friend at Roslyn School. Charles 
Wildney plan a night escapade, and are joined by several other 
boys. At four o’clock on a cold March morning they climb out 
of school, and start out for the house cohere the Gordon,tes are 
sleeping. Their plan is to raid the dovecote. However, the alarm 
thru have to scatter. Erie stays with his friend. 


H OW awfully dull it is, Charlie,” said Eric, a few weeks be 
Easter, as he sat with Wildney in his study one hoi 




THE GORDONITES’ PIGEONS 
“Very well; only let’s have it before prayers, because we S( 

^ “Ay.^nd let it be in one of the classrooms, Eric. I shall 
cut preparation, but that don’t matter. It’s Harley’s night. 
Stupid will never twig.” 

“Well, whom shall we ask?” said Eric. 





















sibly could, takir 


no longer hearing 









A STRANGE CAPTIVE 


Mr. Rogers, adventuring in Central Africa with his two sons, 
DUk and Jack, rides into giraffe country, and the adventurers 

It is when his father and brother ride on and leave him that 
Dick sights a giraffe and gives chase, with the result that he is 
able to lead a strange captive back to camp. This story is taken 
from "Off to the Wilds." 




























PUSS IN BOO'l'S 


By CHARLES PERRAULT 

This story, which has been retold in many forms, and is popular 
each Christmas as a pantomime, was first told by the great 
French uniter of fairy stories who penned "Cinderella," "The 
Sleeping Beauty,” and "Tom Thumb." The puss who donned 

A MILLER bequeathed to his three sons all his worldy goods. 

which consisted of his mill, his ass, and his cat. The division 
was speedily made. Neither notary nor attorney were called in; 


















THE SEA-TIGER 


This story from "It Is Never Too Late To Mend," tells of a 
long tramp made by an Australian sheep-farmer to buy a flock 
of sheep, and how before making the deal with another farmer 
he had an adventure which ended in his saving the life of an 
aboriginal and sitting down to a strange repast. 


VJ fifty miles off near the coast. George put mont 
rose at three, and walked the fifty miles that day 
chaffered with the farmer, but they did not quite 
was vexed, but he knew it would not do to show it 

















